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the darkness, and he sees and understands. And just as an
entire lifetime can be compressed into the few seconds of a
dream, so he lives in one flash a total spiritual experience,
with its searching, its failures, its hopes. But when he re-
emerges to the surface with his booty of ideas, and attempts
to put order, according to artistic laws, into a story that he
has lived outside of time, space, and causality, he is the prey
of the artist's anguish. He is faced with the problem of mak-
ing a tragedy of profound life intelligible to readers who are
familiar only with superficial life. He must impose the un-
conscious on the common consciousness, translate the uncon-
scious in terms of the conscious and interest his readers in
something which is truly themselves.
Caught between the fantastic and the real, Dostoevsky
strives to insert the fluid matter of his observation into the
solid framework of logic. But it is an arduous task. As a re-
sult, the novel teems with implausibilities. The enormous
mass of the events that constitute the story of The Brothers
Karctmazov is compressed into the space of a few days. The
characters make speeches ten pages long .and meet to discuss
God in the Russian manner. Smerdiakov, the flunkey, speaks
elegantly. Dmitri, the boor, exclaims, "No man is big, too
big. I would reduce him." As is usual with Dostoevsky, the
heroes have prophetic knowledge about each other: Zosima
tells Aliosha that Dmitri's fate will be a tragic one; Aliosha
kisses his father's shoulder on taking leave, because he senses
an imminent disaster; Ivan goes to Cheremashny because he
foresees the murder that is being prepared.
Hallucinations, dreams, crime are the small change of this
allegorical world. To explain the actions of his heroes, Dos-
toevsky naively invokes heredity or pathology, as though to
say to the reader, "These people are not like you or me, they